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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 



WORTH McCLURE 
Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington 



What are the duties of the principal ? 

If this question were asked of a group of classroom teachers, 
there is no doubt that there would be almost as many different 
answers as there were individuals composing the group, and that 
if each might be induced to speak frankly, the principal would be 
invested with a wide array of functions, varying all the way from 
the menial service of the errand boy to the high prerogatives of 
the autocrat. 

To the taxpaying public, all too frequently, he is only the man 
who sits in the office; while to Willie and Johnny in the fifth 
grade, it is to be feared, he is not seldom only "the guy that licks 
the kids." 

City superintendents in general may be said to be divided into 
two groups with reference to their beliefs upon this question. The 
first group, comprising many able and successful superintendents, 
holds that the principal's work is concerned chiefly with following 
directions from the central office. The conception of the second 
group, in the words of Superintendent Herbert S. Weet' of Roches- 
ter, is that "we must work to the principle of expecting and provid- 
ing for an initiative and leadership from the elementary-school 
principal." 

There is, moreover, reason to believe that many principals 
are not clear in their own minds as to their rightful place in the 
school organism and the peculiar fimctions of that place. 

On the other hand, never was the outlook so propitious for the 
principal. There is a widespread tendency to recognize the 
importance of the principalship and to study its problems. This 

'Herbert S. Weet, "The Duties of the School Principal," Elemenlary School 
Journal, XX (December, 1919), 233-62. 
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study represents an attempt by the Seattle Principals' Association 
to assist in the clarification of thought that is now taking place. 

The purpose of the investigation is to answer two questions: 
What are the functions of the elementary-school principal in 
theory and in practice? What is their relative importance in 
theory and in practice ? 

The questionnaire method has been followed entirely. Infor- 
mation was gathered from three sources: superintendents of the 
thirty largest cities in the United States, sixteen university pro- 
fessors of education, and the principals of the elementary schools 
in Seattle. Questionnaires were prepared by the special committee 
of the Principals' Association, consisting of Arthur S. Gist (chair- 
man) and the writer, in conference with Superintendent Frank B. 
Cooper, Dr. George S. Counts, of the University of Washington, 
President Dio Richardson of the Association, and others. The 
material as here presented comprises a considerable part of a 
master's thesis as worked out by the writer during the year of 
1919-20 under the direction of Dr. Counts at the University of 
Washington. 

The elementary-school principals of Seattle were asked to 
keep a minute daily record of the time devoted by them to the 
various activities, using a specially prepared blank which made 
it possible to segregate the amounts devoted to the respective 
functions. Forty-three of the sixty-seven principals kept such 
a record for one week. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRJNCIPAL DEFINED 

The questionnaire to university professors of administration 
enumerated the following general groups of functions: (i) clerical; 
reports, bookkeeping, inventories, etc.; (2) administrative; 
management of activities, cases of "discipline," maintenance of 
repairs, etc.; (3) supervision of teaching; (4) professional study 
and growth; (5) commimity leadership.. 

The character of the first two groups of functions is perhaps 
clearly enough indicated by the examples cited imder each item. 

The term "supervision of teaching" for the purposes of this 
study may be said to include not only actual oversight of the work 
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of instruction, but also all those activities which are intended to 
improve the quality of teaching. It will be seen that the idea of 
leadership is involved here to a considerable extent. 

It is clearly one of the functions of the principal to be alive 
professionally, both for the sake of his school and for his own sake. 
Furthermore, he should be progressively alive, not merely existing 
after the fashion of the amoeba. He must grow in capacity and 
in vision. For want of a better term, this function has been 
called "professional study and growth." 

The last-named class of functions, "community leadership," 
includes those activities which make for the advancement of 
education and hence of life in the commimity. In modern days, 
the principal must guide the educational thought of his district 
through a maze of fads and illusions to a recognition of what is 
true and lasting. He must do this carefully if he would have his 
commimity back of the school. He needs the backing of the 
commimity both spiritually and financially. It may be safely 
prophesied that a continuance of the present high cost of education 
will compel many educational leaders to see the necessity of 
"selling" the school to its patrons. 

The foregoing list of functions was intended only as a tentative 
one and was submitted to twenty-seven leaders of educational 
thought with the request that such additions or alterations be 
made as were deemed essential. It was found, however, when the 
replies were received that only two additions and one alteration 
had been made to the Ust, while thirteen of the sixteen who answered 
were apparently satisfied with the list as presented. "Teaching 
children" and "school leadership" were each suggested once as 
desirable additions, while the term "professional study and growth" 
was changed once to "professional leadership." It will be seen 
that the latter idea falls largely under our definition of supervision 
of teaching, and that the other two suggestions may be said to be 
partially included under the administrative and partially under 
the supervisory function. 

It is recognized that the list as it stands probably overlaps in 
certain iastances. Specific activities of the principal may appear 
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to classify themselves under more than one group. Nevertheless, 
it is beUeved that the lines have been drawn with sufficient clearness 
to afford a working classification. The fact that thirteen of the 
sixteen authorities who passed upon it found it acceptable and 
that only comparatively sUght changes were suggested by any 
seems to afford sufficient justification for its use. 

RELATIVE THEORETICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPAL'S FtTNCTIONS 

Data for this part of the study were obtained from two general 
sources: 

I. University professors of education, who were asked to revise 
the list of functions given above until it was found acceptable 
and then to make a distribution of 100 points over the revised 
list, weighting each function in accordance with its theoretical 
importance. Fifteen compKed with this request. 

TABLE I 

Relative Importance of the Variotis Fotjctions According to the 

Combined Judgments of Fifteen University Professors 



Rank of 
Importance 


Function 


Median 
Weighting 


Total 
Weighting 


Range 




Supervision of teaching 
Administration 
Community leadership 
Professional study 
Clerical work 


40 
20 

15 
II 
10 


S82 
310 
218 
197 
130 


25-65 

10-40 

10-25 

5-30 


2 




4 


e 







2. Superintendents of large cities, who were asked to indicate 
the per cent of his time which they expected the principal to devote 
to each of the first three functions. It was assumed in this case 
that the superintendent would expect the principal to distribute 
his time according to the relative importance of the respective 
functions. Twelve superintendents answered this question. 

Table II may be interpreted as follows: Clerical work was 
considered of first weight by none of those making returns; of 
second weight by one; of third weight by four, etc., while its final 
rank according to the preponderance of individual judgments 
appeared to be fifth. 
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It is believed that the following conclusions may be safely 
drawn from Tables I and II : 

1. The supervisory function appears to be easily the most 
important. It is considered to be twice as important as adminis- 
tration; its importance is apparently greater than that of any two 
functions combined, or of the three lowest functions combined. 

2. Considering the individual judgments, there appears to be 
practically a general agreement that supervision is the most 
important function of the principal, since fourteen out of fifteen 
judges placed it first. 

TABLE II 

The Several Functions Ranked According to the Individual Weight- 
ings OF Fifteen University Professors 



Ranks 


Clerical 


Administra- 
tion 


Supervision 


Professional 
Study 


Community 
Leadership 


Others 




o 

I 
4 
1 
7 

2 


3* 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o 


14 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

3 
6 

3 

2 
O 


O 
3 
7 
S 
o 
o 


It 
o 


2 




4 






c 


o 


6 


o 






Final Rank 


S 


2 


I 


4 


3 





♦Administration was twice weighted the same as supervision. 

fProfessional leadership was given first weighting once. 

^Teaching children and school leadership were each ranked third by one person. 



3. Administration may be accorded second rank in importance 
by individual judgments as weU as by the combined weightings. 
Individual rankings also agree with combined rankings in placing 
community leadership third, professional study and growth fourth, 
and clerical work fifth. 

It was thought advisable to ask the city superintendents to 
evaluate the functions as far as possible upon the basis of time 
emphasis. This afforded a somewhat different angle from which to 
view the problem, but it had the disadvantage that two of the 
functions, community leadership and professional study and 
growth, were not commensurable by such a standard, since both 
make their greatest demands upon outside time rather than school 
time. 
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Supervision, according to Table III, appears to be clearly the 
highest of the three functions under consideration, in the minds of 
the superintendents, since they expect it to receive more time than 
the other two together, or two and one-half times as much as 
administration. 

TABLE in 

Relative Imsortance of Certain Functions upon the 
Basis op the Per Cent of Time Which Superintend- 
ents Expect the Principal to Devote to Each 



Rank of 
Importance 


Function 


Median 
Percentage 


Range 


I 


Supervision 
Administration 
Clerical work 


SO 
20 
10 


40-80 




S-60 




0-25 







In view of the fact that superintendents expect the principal 
to devote at least half of his time to supervision, we are probably 
warranted in concluding that they consider it the main function of 
the principal. 

KELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPAL'S FUNCTIONS IN 
ACTUAL PRACTICE 

The sources of data for the study of this phase of the problem 
are as follows : 

1. Daily time records for the week of March 22-26, 1920, from 
forty-three Seattle principals. 

2. Distributions of 100 points by thirteen university professors 
over the hst of functions in accordance with their personal observa- 
tions of the importance attached to the respective items by the 
present-day practice of principals. 

3. Current literature concerning the problems of the principal- 
ship. 

From Table IV it appears that the order of importance upon 
the basis of time emphasis by Seattle principals is administration, 
supervision, clerical work. Administration received about 36 
per cent more time than did supervision, and about 73 per cent 
more time than clerical work, in the practice of the majority. 
Supervision received about 26 per cent more time than clerical work. 
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An examination of the reports of their observations by the 
university men as to the practice of elementary-school principals 
is interesting as affording a check upon the validity of the Seattle 

TABLE IV 

Relative Importance of the Fxtoctions in Practice upon the Basis 
OF Time Emphasis by Forty-three Seattle Elementary-School 
Principals 



Rank of Importance 


Function 


Median Number of 
Minutes per Week 


Range 


I 


Administration 
Supervision of teaching 
Clerical work 


882. s 
650 


300-2,000 




120-1,610 


2 


150-980 







returns. It will be remembered that they were asked to make a 
second distribution of 100 points over the list of functions, weighting 
each in accordance with its importance in practice. 

The order of importance according to Tables V and VI is 
apparently as follows: administration, clerical work, supervision, 
commimity leadership, professional study and growth. 

TABLE V 

Relative Importance of the Functions in Actual Practice, as 
Observed by Thirteen University Professors 



Rank of 
Importance 


Function 


Median 
Weighting 


Total 
Weigliting 


Range 


I 


Administration 
Clerical work 
Supervision of teaching 
Community leadership 
Professional study and growth 


30 
30 
17 
10 

9 


452 
375 
217 
126 
88 


27-50 




20-40 


3 


5-30 


A 


5-25 


e 


0-20 







There appears to be slight difference in the emphasis accorded 
by practice to the two last-named functions. Doubtless the 
safest conclusion would be merely that they are found to have less 
importance than the first-named three, according to observation. 

From a comparison of Tables IV, V, and VI, it will be seen that 
the observation of the university men bears out the results of the 
Seattle returns in a general way. From both angles, administration 
is found to be accorded considerably more attention than super- 
vision. The observation of the university men, however, places 
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clerical work on nearly an equal footing with administration, while 

Seattle principals seem to give it an emphasis not quite equal to 

that given supervision. 

Contemporary professional literature seems to confirm the 

belief that administrative routine overshadows in practice the 

other activities of the principal. 

TABLE VI 

A Summary of the Individuai- Weightings by Thirteen University 
Professors upon the Basis of Actual Practice 



Kanks 


Clerical 


Administra- 
tion 


Supervision 


Professional 
Study 


Community 
Leadership 


Others 




4* 

8 

I 








12 

I 






I 
I 
8 
2 
I 





I 
6 

4 

I 



I 

2 

7 
3 





2 







2t 
It 




A 


c, 


6 









Final Rank 


2 


I 


3 


S 


4 





♦Clerical and administrative functions were placed first with equal weightings by three persons. 
Clerical work was weighted heavier than the other functions in only one iastance. 

tSchool leadership and professional leadership were each suggested once as proper functions, and 
each was rated once as of third rank of importance in actual practice. 

^Teaching children was also suggested as a proper function by one person and was once ranked 
fourth in importance in actual practice. 

McMurry' cites returns from a questionnaire sent in 191 1 to 
eighty-one New York elementary-school principals, showing that 
about two-thirds of the time of the principal was customarily 
devoted to managerial duties. 

Elliott,^ speaking of conditions in New York, says: "The 
position of the principal is primarily administrative rather than 
supervisory." 

W. S. Gray,* discussing "The Work of Elementary-School 
Principals," implies the preponderance of attention to adminis- 
tration: "If elementary-school principals secure time for the 
important problems of supervision, it will be necessary for them to 
reorganize their daily programs more economically and effectively. " 

' F. M. McMurry, Elementary School Standards. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1914. Pp. viii-|-2i8. 

' E. C. Elliott, City School Supervision. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1914. Pp. xiv+2s8. 

3 W. S. Gray, "The Work of Elementary-School Principals," Elementary School 
Journal, XIX (September, 1918), 24-35. 
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Reavis,' in a discussion of "The Duties of the Supervising 
Principal," says: "Many principals complain that much of their 
time is consumed with managerial duties alone, and that no time 
is left for other duties. " 

Mirick," in an article on "Administration and Supervision," 
even goes so far as to advocate the entire separation of the super- 
visory and administrative functions, chiefly upon the grounds that 
the enormous pressure of the latter makes impossible efficient 
exercise of the former: "In a large, highly organized system of 
schools, the principals are in fact the superintendents of the build- 
ings or districts of which they are in charge Administration 

always crowds out supervision when they compete for the time and 
attention of one who has both." 

Spencer^ calls attention to the frequency with which the prin- 
cipal "lets routine matters absorb his attention to such an extent 
that he fails to give adequate attention to the significant problems 
of instruction. " 

Dr. Bobbitt'' lists forty-nine mistakes commonly made by 
principals. Of these, only five are such as might be termed lack 
of attention to administrative routine, while seven, on the other 
hand, consist in too great attention to that class of functions, and 
ten clearly indicate lack of attention to supervision. Since his 
material was collected from superintendents and teachers as well 
as principals, it is of. especial significance as indicating the general 
tendency to overemphasize managerial work at the expense of 
other activities. 

Of great interest as affording another viewpoint upon the same 
problem is an analysis of "School Board Regulations Concerning, 
the Elementary-School Principal," by Boggs.* He shows that 

'W. C. Reavis, "The Duties of the Supervising Principal," Elementary School 
Journal, XIX (December, 1918), 279-84. 

" G. A. Mirick, "Administration and Supervision," ibid., XIX (December, 1918), 
285-90. 

3 Roger A. Spencer, "The Work of the School Principal in Supervision," ibid., 
XX (November, 1919), 176-87. 

< Franklin Bobbitt, "Mistakes Often Made by Principals," ibid., XX (January 
and February, 1920), 337-46, 419-34- 

sj. Boggs, "School Board Regulations Concerning the Elementary-School 
Principal," ibid., XX Qune, 1920), 730-42. 
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upon the basis of Professor McMurry's classification of functions 
as: first, those that are purely clerical; second, those that concern 
instruction more or less but that largely concern routine and 
therefore require little special ability; third, those that require 
the technical ability of the educational specialist; the functions 
enumerated in official regulations may be listed as in Table VII. 
(Initial numbers indicate McMurry's classification.) 

TABLE Vn 

class of Functions Number of Different Number of Times 

Requirements Mentioned 

I IS lOI 

2 62 405 

3 8 94 

If it may be safely assumed that principals follow prescribed 
regulations as to their duties, Boggs's data appear to indicate that 
administrative duties receive an emphasis in practice that bears a 
ratio of two to one to that accorded to other functions, that clerical 
work receives at least as much emphasis as supervision, community 
leadership, and professional study combined (McMurry's third 
function), and that the attention given to any one of the last three 
named is indeed slight. 

POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE AS TO THE 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPAL'S FUNCTIONS 

Conclusions already reached make it clear that there are marked 
differences between theory and practice as to the emphasis placed 
upon certain functions. The main points of variance seem to be: 

1. The displacement in practice of supervision by the routine 
duties of clerical work and administration. Both of these take 
precedence over the first-named function. 

2. The overaccentuation in practice of administration, so that 
while theoretically only half as important as supervision, it over- 
shadows the higher function. 

3. The elevation of clerical work from a position theoretically 
the lowest to the rank of practically second in importance. 

4. Lack of svifficient attention to community leadership and 
professional study and growth. 

The first three points are very closely related to each other, 
and have to do chiefly with the amount of importance attached to 
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the clerical, administrative, and supervisory functions with reference 
to each other and to the remaining functions. Reasons for the 
more or less striking variations of educational practice from the 
true course set by educational theory upon the points just mentioned 
may be said to fall naturally into three general groups. 

The first of these is historical in character. With the growth 
of the school to a point where more than one teacher was employed, 
it became necessary to provide some sort of a head. This ofl&cial, 
himself a teacher, was charged with the additional duties of attend- 
ing to reports, of looking after janitor service and the Uke, and 
usually of handling cases of discipline which had proven too difficult 
for his subordinates. We thus see him first as teacher, clerk, and 
general manager. The continued growth of the school in size and 
educational ideals has gradually emancipated him from the teaching 
burden in the larger cities, although there are still some cities of 
considerable size in which many principals are only head teachers. 

However, while the development of the school in size and ideals 
seems to have lightened his teaching burdens, the clerical and 
managerial duties of the principal have been increased manyfold 
thereby. Systems of free textbooks, organizations of parents and 
pupils, etc., are typical instances of the growing clerical and adminis- 
trative demands of the modern school. There is at present some 
indication that clerical relief is on the way, but it is still in the 
offing as far as large numbers of principals are concerned. The 
principalship is, in fact, still undeveloped. The time will doubtless 
come when the principal's desk will be hewn clear of its long 
accumulated wreckage of red tape and its potentialities fvilly 
realized; but at present we are only sharpening the ax in prepa- 
ration for the operation. 

The second of these reasons has to do with the position of the 
principalship in the educational scheme. Below is the corps of 
teachers. Above is the superintendent's office. The principal is 
frequently thought of as merely the spokesman of the superior 
authority, whose chief duty it is to pass on to his teachers the dicta 
of the higher office. Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, of Rochester, 
tells of the city superintendent who complained that his "greatest 
problem was knowing how actually to get things accompUshed in 
the several schools, in view of the fact that each school had a 
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principal through whom the superintendent was obliged to work.'" 
In the New York survey, Professor McMurry found that in numer- 
ous districts the teachers felt their responsibility to be to the 
district superintendent rather than to the principal in professional 
matters. Such a conception of the office is not to be wondered at 
when the location of the principalship in our educational scheme 
is considered. 

The third reason, or group of reasons, has to do with the prin- 
cipal himself. Here are numerous reports, questionnaires, etc. 
Usually there is a stipulated time by which each may be filed. 
Failure to make prompt returns may call the unfavorable attention 
of the superintendent to the principal's apparent neglect of duty. 
Accordingly, his more important but less tangible and pressing 
functions are suspended until such time as the impending clerical 
load can be cleared away. Here also are details of management. 
Many of them call for instant decision and adjustment. Others 
appear to be almost as imminent. All are therefore attacked as 
fast as they arise lest one should be overlooked which might cause 
the principal to appear in the light of a poor executive or a timid 
one. Meanwhile the principal carries a vision about with him of 
the time when these petty administrative details will all be crossed 
off the calendar and he can actually devote some uninterrupted 
time to supervisory problems. Usually, however, that visionary 
time remains, like the will-o'-the-wisp, just ahead. This will 
always be so until a suitable technique of the principalship has 
been developed. The mere suppljong of clerical assistance will 
not alone relieve the situation, although the adoption of such 
a step will certainly hasten the day of relief by forcing the classi- 
fication of duties and the reduction to routine of such as are mainly 
mechanical. 

It is plain, too, that the principal's philosophy of his job will 
have considerable bearing. He may not be clear in mind as to 
what his most valuable functions are. He may rest content to 
keep the machinery well oiled and running, which is truly of 
considerable importance, and may devote the greater part of his 
energies thereto, to the detriment of his supervisory services. 

■ Herbert S. Weet, op. cit. 
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The weakness of community leadership and professional study 
may be largely accounted for by the fact that the broadest con- 
ceptions of the principalship are yet in process of evolution, and by 
the general inadequacy of salaries. Training for educational 
leadership has been offered by colleges of education only within 
comparatively recent years and very little of what is now offered 
bears specifically upon problems of the principalship. Many 
principals now in service received their training previous to the 
offering of such courses. Through no fault of their own, but owing 
to their financial inability to manage a leave of absence for study, 
large numbers are prevented from supplementing their original 
training. 

The foregoing analysis brings to light some of the needs of the 
situation, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. More study by principals looking toward a development of 
two things: 

a) A philosophy of the principalship; 

b) A working administrative and supervisory technique. 

2. More discussion of the principalship by educational journals, 
following the example set by the Elementary School Journal. 

3. More courses bearing directly upon the problems of the 
principal in leading colleges of education. 

4. A real literature of the principalship, of specific rather than 
general character, comprising books as well as discussions in 
periodicals. 

5. Recognition by superintendents generally "that the principal 
of an elementary school should be privileged and required to 
exercise initiative and leadership." "Central supervision, valu- 
able as it is when rightly done, can never solve the problem.'" 

6. As an essential condition of the preceding point, there should 
be efficient office help for the principal. ResponsibiUty for the 
exercise of initiative impHes freedom for action, in equal ratio. 

7. A salary which wiU make possible a continuance of pro- 
fessional study. 

8. Maintenance by the principal of a professional spirit, regard- 
less of hampering conditions of work. 

» Herbert S. Weet, op. cit. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The functions of the elementary-school principal may be 
classified under five heads, namely, supervision of teaching, adminis- 
tration, community leadership, professional study and growth, 
and clerical work. 

The order of importance of these functions, or classes of func- 
tions, in the light of the best educational theory, is as follows: 
supervision of teaching, administration, community leadership, 
professional study and growth, clerical work. 

Three of these, at least, involve the possession of expert ability 
and professional ideals, namely, supervision of teaching, community 
leadership, and professional study and growth. A fourth, admin- 
istration, may also be said to involve these to a considerable degree. 

Much has been said in this study about leadership. All of 
the principal's functions except the lowest, clerical work, imply 
leadership of one type or another. Theoretically, therefore, the 
principal should be the leader of his school community, and should 
possess expert ability and professional ideals. 

In practice, however, the principalship falls considerably short 
of its ideal, the order of importance of the functions being about 
as follows: 



Rank 


Judgment of University Men 


Practice of Seattle 
Principals 


I 


Administration 
Clerical work 
Supervision 

Community leadership or profes- 
sional study 


Administration 


2 


Supervision 




A 













The reasons for this failure to realize the highest possibilities 
are briefly: 

I. Lack of understanding by principals and superintendents 
of what the functions of the principal really are and what their 
relative importance is. This is in large part due to the rapid 
development of the modern school which has thrust upon the 
principal a job for which until within comparatively recent years 
he has been utterly unable to prepare himself, no matter how much 
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he might wish to do so, for the reason that no higher institution 
of learning offered any specific training bearing upon his particular 
problems. His understanding of his work has been further ham- 
pered by a striking lack of a literature of the principalship. 

2. The slowness of the evolution of the principalship as a part 
of the educational organism. This is partly a result of the lack of 
special training on the part of principals and partly unavoidable. 
For example, principals were formerly expected to teach full time 
in addition to their other duties, and even now are usually without 
relief from clerical duties which absorb time and energy. 

3. Lack of professional techniques. Principals are almost 
entirely without a technique for handling even the simple routine 
matters, with the result that valuable time is frequently wasted in 
their dispatch. The technique of supervising instruction, more- 
over, is yet scarcely more than a mass of glittering generalities. 
The larger part of practical organization of these phases of the 
principal's duties is still to be perfected. 

4. Inadequate salaries, making the position financially unattrac- 
tive and rendering improvement in service difficult. 

However, conditions now point to the eventual attainment by 
the principal of his proper position of leadership. The late super- 
intendent Ben Blewett, of St. Louis, in his annual report for 1910 
expressed the idea as follows: 

The principal of a school must be the responsible head of the school for 
the school to be in a healthy condition. Anything that interferes with his 
responsibility threatens the health of the school. This is easily enough seen 
when there is but one school to be considered. It is in groping in the com- 
plexities of a group or system of schools that narrow minds become confused 
and imagine that external authority either does seek or should seek to usurp 
those delicate offices of the principal which give character to the school. 

The principal as a leader is an energy that draws into itself power from 
all sources, converts this power to its special needs, and distributes it throughout 
every phase of school life. It brings to each teacher in the school the experience 
of her feUow-teachers transmuted by the larger experience and broader view 
of the principal into the suggestive advice that is most helpful. It reaches 
each pupU through his sense of the masterful mind manifesting itself in every 
ideal, plan, and activity of the school as a stimulating, guiding force. 

It is in the direction of this ideal that the principalship now 
appears to be moving through the natural processes of evolution. 



